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Hitler Has Been at Work on Labor and Wage 
Stabilization for the Past Eight Years. Russia 
Has Been at It for Five Years. England for 
Three Years. Now We are About to Start. 


Labor Conscription 
L Mr. McNutt’s Position 


By Cuarzzs S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 
New York, N. Y. 


R. McNuTT, and his Manpower Commission, if he ever gets going with a 

Mi compulsory National Service Act, is going to cause plenty of trouble for 

management and labor. But the problem is really whether he is going to 

cause us more trouble than we would get into, if he didn’t go into action, or not. 
Presumably his good intention is to save us trouble. 


Ignorance of Industrial Morale 


B: the road to hell is paved with good intentions and there is strong probability 
that Mr. McNutt may lead us into a strangulated state with innumerable -re- 
strictions, orders and regulations that will leave us with more people on the payroll 
of American industry, but with less work being done. 

Neither Mr. McNutt nor the labor baiting politicians seem to have the faintest 
notion about industrial morale, and their bungling efforts to get more output in a 
hurry may lead to incurable injury to that morale. 

A willing worker given proper conditions of work is certainly a better producer 
than a drafted and driven worker. 

The way to tackle this job of apparent manpower shortage, which is really, 
despite appearances only a real failure of management, the government and labor to 
organize the efforts of available and potential voluntary manpower (and women- 
power), with proper appeals to their patriotism so that the requisite output is ob- 
tained, is to get busy and do that organizing job. 

The problem is big, we know, but that does not mean that we should let Mr. 
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McNutt delude us into thinking that we can slide round the end of it by some 
compulsory means. Round the end is a morass. 


Labor on The Move 


r us look at three problems. According to the latest figures of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the ratio of workers quitting their jobs for other 
jobs, or going into the army or being discharged, to the number being hired each 
month has risen to 70%. (This does not include layoffs.) In 1938 this percentage 
was 19%. It has risen from 50% in January of this year. 

How on earth can a war plant expect to operate efficiently with this rate of labor 
turnover, in which for every 100 employees it hires each month, it loses 70? It 
cannot. Hence the apparent need of some machinery that will ‘‘immobilize’’ labor. 

Latest figures (NICB) show 824,000 workers in the automotive industry, now 
mostly converted to war-work. It is expected that eventually 1,400,000 will be 
needed. 

The industry has stepped up its proportion of women workers from 22% to 
33%. But before it gets through the proportion will certainly rise to 50%, and 
probably to 70%. 

Perhaps Mr. McNutt would like to crack the whip over the heads of the auto- 
motive bosses, and the automotive union leaders? Why not let the logic of events 
compel them to redesign their jobs for women in large numbers? 

A West Coast shipbuilder recently started to raid the-New York labor market. 
He wanted 20,000 men to ship out to the Pacific Coast. He didn’t care about the 
fact that men in his line of business are as scarce as hen’s teeth on the Eastern sea- 
board, nor did he concern himself about the fact that he did not want them all at 
once, nor what facilities in the way of housing or feeding they were going to get, 
when he had them shipped out there. 

So Mr. McNutt managed by persuasion, lacking compulsory powers, to get him 
to change his ways and show him that we cannot win the war that way. Is this 
a good example of what can be accomplished without compulsion? 


Three Troubles 


5 es troubles we will get from Mr. McNutt are threefold. The laws and regula- 
tions under which he will have to operate will be imperfect (this includes wage 
stabilization, with which he is not directly concerned, but which will directly 
concern him). The civil servants in the United States Employment Service, who 
will be his main operating instrument, are apart from troubles due to inefficient 
political employees, not yet seasoned for the big job they would be called upon 
to do. 

It would be necessary, if the Manpower Commission takes over the regulation 
of labor, to be constantly changing the regulations, so that an order issued this 
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week will be amended by another coming out next week. This will continuously 
upset personnel men—but would be unavoidable. (Since the war started, though 
Germany had been working on labor regulation for eight years, they have turned 
out a new regulation every three weeks. A new one comes out in England about 
once a month.) 

Will American employers block, buck and obstruct any Compulsory program 
Mr. McNutt starts in this country? If they don’t, will the unions? That is what 
has happened in England, and that is why England has been licked all through this 
war so far. 


Voluntary Cooperation 


T 1s in this last point that American employers, and unions, can be patriotic, and 
I help Mr. McNutt and themselves to win the war, by full cooperation on a 
voluntary basis, rather than grant him compulsory powers. 

One basic principle must be recognized at the outset. America has voluntarily 
decided to go on a crusade to give to the Chinese, Poles, French, Greeks, etc. four 
freedoms which Hitler and the Japs took away from them. In order to accomplish 
this purpose, employers and workers, must give up, temporarily and voluntarily 
freedoms which we have had ever since the constitution was written. We should do 
this with a minimum of kicking. 

The first thing that Mr. McNutt should do is to bring up to date, complete and 
decentralize the inventory of man power obtained under the Selective Service Act. 

This means that in each area every man, probably between the ages of 16 to 64, 
should have to register at the local employment office, giving particulars about 
himself, whether he is employed or not. 

This will immediately solve the serious conflict at present existing between the 
Manpower Commission and the Army, and regularize on a factual basis the work of 


_ draft boards. 


Freedom Could Be Narrowed 


EXT, and this is where freedom could be unnecessarily narrowed, a compulsory 
N act might provide that no employer would be allowed to hire or fire a worker 
without the consent of Mr. McNutt’s organization. And no worker would be al- 
lowed to take a jab, or quit a job, without that consent. Furthermore no worker 
would be allowed to shift residence from one area to another without that consent. 

This sounds harsh and it is—unnecessarily so—as we shall indicate later. 


Wage Stabilization—A Vain Hope 


TT main reason why workers change from job to job, company to company and 
industry to industry is differences in wage rates. Therefore wages will have to be 
more equalized, never stabilized, and ceilings and floors put on them. 
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This will not be Mr. McNutt’s job, but that of the War Labor Board. But 
Mr. McNutt cannot do his job of supplying industry with a sufficient stable labor 
force unless this is accomplished—if it ever is. 

This feature strikes at the very heart of the American system of free enterprise, 
and will be exceedingly difficult. The war will probably be over before it is done. 

The inventory of manpower in the nation will certainly show a maldistribution 
of skills in relation to needs in different areas. This will necessitate the transfer of 
workers from one area to another. This should be on a voluntary basis. 

These are the main things that Mr. McNutt will have to do. Industry and 
unions will have to agree to them voluntarily as national necessities. 


The Will to Win 


= in these matters should be avoided, wherever possible. Otherwise _ 
the result will be that the morale of workers, that is their will to win the war 
will be so bruised by the process that their efficiency will be seriously reduced. That 
has been the result of such compulsory moves in both Germany and England. 

Only highly skilled governmental and industrial personnel and managerial 
ability can avoid or minimize this. As one Englishman said, when they had cor- 
raled all their available man and woman-power, ‘“The great test between now and 
the end of the war is not a test between British and German manpower; it is a test 
between British and German managerial ability. It is a question of whether in- 
dustry can show its utmost capacity in the utilization of this great force (of workers). 
That does not mean that more physical energy must be got out of the people; it 
means that every possible labor aid must be used in order that their energy may be 
used to the fullest advantage.”’ 


The Acid Test 


ee is the acid test. Hitler has been at work on labor and wage stabilization for 
the past eight years. Russia has been at it for five years, England for three 
years. Now weare about to start. The difficulties and problems they have run up 
against, will occur here, unless there is high managerial ability (and union leader- 
ship). We should, in other words, by our foresight foreshorten the trouble period 
of installing something new, and get it functioning as smoothly as possible as quickly 
as possible. 

Most of the regulations and changes in regulations that have taken place in 
Germany and England have been due to the lack of cooperation and sense of national 
responsibility of employers and workers. Perhaps rather we might say, due to their 
unwillingness or reluctance to give up their freedoms. So both governments have 
had to continually tighten the screws. Let us try to avoid this here. | 

Before going into the specific difficulties of a compulsory labor policy, such as 
Mr. McNutt seems to advocate for this country, let us look at those that have oc- 
curred in England and Germany, and their results. 
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regarded as essential to the war effort must be supplied with workers, through 
the government employment offices, even if workers have to be taken away 
from non-essential jobs in which they are at present employed. 
In the first three months of this scheme, 413,000 workers were transferred on 
government order, and 381,000 changed jobs voluntarily. 
Morale has been affected by these compulsions, and by improper arrangements 
of hours and shifts, leading to much tardiness and absenteeism. 


Fi ses operates under what are called ‘‘Essential Work Orders.’’ Work 


Workers Jailed 


ONSEQUENTLY 31,000 workers had to be disciplined by the government. 650 
C workers had to be penalized, presumably by fine, under legal proceedings. 130 
were jailed. Strikes increased 25%. 

26 employers were prosecuted, none jailed, but in some cases managements 
removed for consistent failure to obey the government labor regulations. 

There is a ceiling on wages, generally arranged through arbitration courts. 
(In spite of this wages went up about 50%, while the cost of living rose only about 
25%.) There is also a guaranteed minimum weekly wage, which applies mostly 
to workers laid off for short periods due to material shortages, etc. 

They have had to let up on the prosecution of workers for tardiness and ab- 
senteeism. Any case must now first be referred to the joint works council, and every 
employer must keep proper records of lateness and absenteeism, and they must be 
open to the inspection of the union and the government. 

(Russia has had this same problem. There, coming to work more than 20 


minutes late is a crime, which if persisted in may lead to a sentence of six months 
hard labor.) 


Women Workers 


E HAVE not as yet started to think seriously about the question of women 
workers. In England they started off with voluntary registration of women 
for war work. But now have compulsory registration of women. 

All women between the ages of 26 to 30 must quit their jobs in retail trade, and 
go into factories. The same applies to women of the same age in government service. 
All women must quit college at the age of 20, and go to war work—unless they are 
doing war research in college. 

Some government contracts provide that there must be a specified proportion of 
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women employees working on them. Employers are urged, in designing jobs to 
‘“de-skill’” them for women. 

There is much part-time employment, generally four hours a day, of married 
women with families. These are exempt, as are the employers’ from payment of 
social security taxes. 

To help the farm labor situation, boys are exempted from school attendance 
from 12 years of age and over. Up to’the age of 16 they are paid 12¢ an hour, and 
from 16 up they get 16¢. 

Workers transferred from their homes are given rail fare to go home for vacation 
in the summer. 

Union policy in regard to workers changing from one company or area or occu- 
pation to another on government order is still muddy. That is to say some unions 
insist that in order to retain standing and seniority, a worker must retain member- 
ship in his own local, and also be required to take out membership in the place he 
goes to. . 

This problem is not unknown in America, but if we shift workers on a large 
scale, it can become quite a source of trouble. This is particularly so, where the 
shifting of a large group of CIO workers into an AFL plant, or vice versa, might 
change the representation. 

The extent of the bruising of worker morale, and consequent reduction of worker 
output, through the use of compulsory measures, and the neglect of factors improving 
the willing cooperation of workers in an all-out effort in England is weli shown in 
the statement below—a direct quote from the British Journal of Psychology (Oc- 
tober, 1942). 


English Morale 


HE crux of the labor problem in war production seems to lie in the changing and 
‘lan motives of those engaged in war industry. There is little deliberate 
ill-will or disaffection among management or employees, but neither have been able 
to adapt themselves adequately to the war situation and the alteration which it 
necessitates in the traditional incentives of industry. The profit incentive has been 
decreased by Excess Profit Taxes and the wage incentive by lack of opportunity for 
spending—though inequalities in wages still continue to cause jealousy and dis- 
content. The power of the ‘sack’ (to fire) has been removed by the Essential Work 
Order and by the labor shortage, and hence the incentive provided by the employee's 
fear of it. There remain the employee's fear of future insecurity and hence his con- 
cern over his post-war status; and the employer's desire to return to the status quo. 
These incentives do not make for more efficient production. 

The patriotic motive is obscured for the employee by his feeling that he is still 
working for the ‘boss’ and his profits and not, like the soldier, serving his country; 
and for the employer, by his conviction that his best efforts are nullified by official 
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obstructions and the slackness of his employees. Neither party is fully aware of the 
nature of his motives. Each is, more often than not, convinced of the importance 
of his work to the war effort, and thus is liable to project the cause of any deficiencies 
in its performance on to someone else—usually someone higher up the scale of man- 
agement, and thus ultimately on to the Government. A lack of urgency in the 
performance of his own work is also enhanced by the foolish optimism—the assur- 
ance of victory—in official pronouncements in the press. 


Lack of Social Relationship 


HE fundamental cause of these difficulties is the long history of industrial discon- 
‘hen in this country, and the strained relationship—or more properly the lack 
of any real social relationship—between employer and employee. It is very difficult 
to remedy this state of affairs directly, particularly in war time when so many of the 
younger and more intelligent men have been removed from industry. Yet there is 
little doubt that what is needed is the creation of something in the nature of Mr. 
Denis Harding’s ‘social integration’ between the two sides. The institution of 
Works’ Councils is helpful in this respect when they are made to function in a co- 
Operative spirit—as often they are not. 

Again, the motive of patriotic service may be enhanced by showing the workers 
directly how they are contributing to the war effort. Visits to factories by dis- 
tinguished pilots, and other members of the Services, are of proven value in this 
respect, and are all too few. This report also suggests the formation, on a national 
scale, of general plans for organizing the human relationship side of industry, as 
well as the purely economic and mechanical sides which appear to be the only issues 
of which the Production ministries are aware. 


Easy Betterments 


N THE side of what is usually called ‘Welfare’ there are, however, many condi- 
O tions which might be remedied with relative ease and with much relief to the 
frictions and discontents of labor. The introduction of “Welfare Superintendents’ 
or ‘Labour Managers’ should be more widespread than heretofore, and the scope of 
their functions enlarged. Less overtime (and more time off for shopping), better 
transport, more canteen facilities and day nurseries—these are some of the things 
which would improve the conditions and lower the absenteeism among the women 
workers who now play so important a part in war industry. And it is worth noting 
that women are much more concerned with such conditions, and less with status 
and industrial relations, than are skilled male workers. Thus it should be relatively 
easier to tackle their difficulties. 

The actual amount of restriction in production resulting from these troubles is 
probably exaggerated—the figures quoted in this report appear to show that indi- 
viduals not employed in war industry are much more prone to this exaggeration 
than are those who are actually employed in it and know something about it. But 
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the deleterious effect upon civilian morale in general of the discontent with the rate 
of the production is very great. 

(The above is a review digest of a report entitled ‘‘ People in Production,’’ by Mass- 
Observation. Published by the Advertizing Service Guild, 1942, London, England.) 


Hitler’s Troubles 


HEN Hitler started to turn Germany into a war machine eight years ago, he 
\ V thought immediately that labor stabilization was necessary. 

He very shortly ran into the same problems we have now. A shortage of man- 
power, particularly in agriculture, metal trades and mining, employers outbidding 
each other for skilled workers, wage increases all around, and a very high labor 
turnover. 

He first tried to straighten this out without too much government regulation 
and bureaucracy, but finally had to resort to it. 

He first fixed maximum wages for every war job. This was very unpopular 
with both workers and employers. It provided that there could be no wage in- 
creases without government permission. 

In order to attract the workers they wanted employers started using various 
subterfuges such as; falsely promoting workers to higher rates of pay, granting 
housing and travelling allowances, increasing or granting family allowances, paying 
social security taxes, offered pensions, and even paying workers’ income taxes. 


Employers Blamed for High Wages 


O THE blame for increasing wages passed from workers and their demands, to em- 
S ployers and their offers. 

As here, agricultural workers went to town, and so did the miners. 

So Hitler had to tighten the regulations some more. He introduced what has 
been called industrial feudalism, first decreeing that workers could not leave their 
industry without government consent. Then that they could not leave their area 
of residence, and finally that they could not leave their present employer, or be fired 
by him, without government consent. 

And finally he decreed that no employer should besallowed to improve the wage 
situation of any worker, by any means, except through legitimate promotion, with 
government approval. 

Exceptions, which are carefully supervised, are that workers transferred from 
their homes to work in other areas are to be paid separation allowances, and work- 
ers on specially heavy or dangerous work are given special food privileges. 


Problem Stays with Hitler 


5 discipline and sense of responsibility of workers fell off considerably, as a 
result of this, and overtime and holidays with pay had to be restored. But, 
even then, there was much dissatisfaction, because of the profits being made by 
employers. 
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To overcome this, government contracts are now let on flat rates, which are 
determined by the most efficient companies. 

To a large extent these measures, which have been introduced one by one to meet 
opposition and lack of cooperation, have succeeded in reducing the incentive of 
workers to go from job to job, in other words has ‘‘immobilized’’ workers. 

Hitler is still, after eight years, struggling with this problem. We can see the 
possibility of many similar situations arising here. If we are to beat Hitler, we must 
avoid them. | 
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Il Why We Should Not 
Have It 


HE arguments against giving Mr. McNutt, or any officials or bureau of the 
[eter government, compulsory powers over labor, as has been proposed in 
the statements so far made in regard to a National Service Act are as follows: 
There is no evidence—from trial and error or other experience—that any sub- 
stantial attempt has been made, except in isolated instances, by government, manage- 
ment or labor to utilize to the full the present manpower of this country to get maxi- 
mum production by voluntary means. 
When this is done we are confident that no compulsion will be needed. What 
does this involve? 


Employment Service Only «Ankle-deep” 


Bsa is admittedly a surplus of workers in some areas, and a shortage in others. 
Has the Employment Service made sure that the unemployed workers know of 
the jobs in the shortage areas in a competent manner? We doubt it. Then this 
should be fixed up on the basis of the information gathered under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act—if necessary brought up-to-date and decentralized. 

It is estimated that 7,000,000 workers will be available for war work when 
production for civilian consumption reaches its low. Through the cutting off of 
supplies of essential materials to these non-war industries, they have to shut down 
or goon war work. There is no place for these workers to go except into war work. 
So they will automatically do so, and there is no need of compulsion. The Employ- 
ment Service, however, can do a good job in steering them into the right jobs, and 
facilitating their transfer. 


Make Best Use of Workers 


_ is a shortage of skilled workers in many war plants in many areas. Are 
we sure that these plants are not yelling for more workers—as they do every day 
in the advertisement columns of the New York Times—when they have not yet 
done all that they can to make the best use of the workers they have? How? By 
more upgrading. By better training. By more dilution of jobs. By better trained 
supervision. By more cooperation with unions in joint councils. By looking into 
workers problems of transportation and housing. By better canteen facilities. 
Etc. 

What is the sense of yelling labor shortage, when employers, according to the 
latest National Industrial Conference Board Report say that there is anywhere from 
15% to 25% labor inefficiency. That, if corrected, would avoid the need of hiring 
—2103— 
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10,000,000 more workers. Why not get busy on that, instead of griping about 
hours, and wanting labor naziized? 

When is management going to start seriously on the problem of joint labor- 
management production councils? When is Mr. McNutt or other government offi- 
cials going to think—and act—about this, as a democratic means of getting the pro- 
duction we need? Why do they think about labor compulsion to get production, 
when right under their noses are cases such as the following? 


Production Boosted 6 0% 


RODUCTION at Dept. 81 of the foundry in Ford’s River Rouge plant has been in- 
ene 60 per cent, thanks to the effort of a joint labor-management output 
committee. 

Some time ago management officials spoke to the union about disappointment 
over the department’s production rate. 

The joint committee swung into action fast. They found five reasons for the 
low output: 

Absenteeism—men were taking days off, breaking up working teams. 

Lack of proper maintenance of equipment—furnaces, not kept in proper repair, 
were frequently breaking down. 

Failure of supervisors to instruct the men in foundry techniques—extremely 
important because of large numbers of new workers. 

Failure of supervisors to instruct men in the proper care of their intricate tools. 

Actions of some old-fashioned foremen who thought that yelling and screaming 
could take the place of cooperation. 


Cut Absenteeism 


HE labor members of the committee handled the absentee problem themselves. 

A two-week campaign of education about the damage to production cut ab- 
sentecism down to a minimum. On the other problems, management and union 
representatives tackled them jointly, got equally good results. 

‘We believe the success of this enterprise has been due to the honest dealing on 
both sides, and the willingness of the men to cooperate,’’ commented President Otis 
Eaton of the union’s foundry unit. 

What need is there of compulsion here? Let Mr. McNutt and his minions get 
busy organizing this sort of thing on a rational scale, rather than hanging around 
the lobbies of Congress trying to get Hitlerian legislation through. 


Where Workers Live 


Ww" is Mr. McNutt and management going to take any heed of the social 
conditions leading to inefficiencies among workers? There has recently been 
described the contrast between a bomber plant, with working conditions carefully 
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planned in every respect, and the “‘noisesome trailer camp’’ housing the men work- 
ing in the plant. There, thousands of families of war workers live in tarpaper 
shacks, in garages (converted or otherwise), in cheap bungalows run up by specu- 
lators, with sewage emptying into open ditches. 

Because of these hopeless living conditions the efficiency of these bomber-build- 
ing workers is perhaps 25% below par. Mr. McNutt’s solution is to throw more 
workers into this cess-pool, instead of trying—no not trying but actually improving 
their living conditions so that their work is 100% efficient, and he does not have to 
hire more workers. 


Child Care? 


HAT kind of work can be expected of a married woman warworker who has to 

\ \ lock her children up in her parked car all day while she is at work, so that 

they will not roam the streets, get into mischief, or be raped by a loafer, (as one 

child of an autoworker was in Detroit). Is she going to worry about her children? 

Is she going to be 100% efficient? What is Mr. McNutt’s solution? Pour more 

mothers into factories, with no provision for care of their children, seems to be his 
idea. 

And what do we want with a corps of Mr. McNutt’s minions prying into indus- 
trial affairs? There are enough tax-eaters already. ‘‘Did you hire Jones without 
my permission?’’ “Did you fire Smith for drunkenness without my permission?” 
They will say. 

Then they want to have the sole right to tell industry who to hire. You call 
up the local employment office for a machinist, and the very polite and willing—but 
dumb—gal sends you a machine tender. You protest, but you have got to hire him; 
cannot fire him until, after going through various appeal boards, you finally get to 
Mr. McNutt, who has to refer the matter to Mr. Nelson. The way their records 
are kept, you might even have to hire a dead man, and would not be able to fire him. 


Drafted Loafers 


op next thing is you have to hire people who are drafted into your plant on com- 
pulsion. They are told to ‘‘work or fight.’’ What a nice bunch of loafers they 
would prove to be. It can well be imagined what a nice job of ‘‘slow-down’”’ they 
would do on a tank assembly line. 

Of course, you could get them transferred to the Army, if they didn’t have flat 
feet, or hernia, or only one leg. 

Even if they were fit, the Army would not want them. The Army has its own 
problems of morale, and it does not want to have its regiments salted with a smat- 
tering of malcontents. It wants fighting men, not ones who will lie down behind a 
bush or a rock till the fighting is all over. 
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Keep Away from Labor Conscription 


B” we should have nothing to do with this labor conscription at all. We do not 
need it. England with over 20,000,000 workers used compulsion only in regard 
to 413,000 workers. The probability is that if these had been properly appealed to 
or dealt with most of them would have transferred without compulsion. In fact 
only 31,000 of them kicked. But morale generally suffered. 

As far as we can gather from the record these kicked because they were trans- 
ferred without proper regard to their family responsibilities, because they were 
ordered transferred from clean well managed plants to dirty places with bullying 
foremen, etc. We would have the same trouble here, under compulsion or under a 
voluntary system. 


We Do Not Need It Anyway 


E CAN, by better personnel methods, increase the efficiency of our present 

V \ manpower in war industries, by 25%. This is equivalent to hiring 10,000,000 

more workers. We can get another 7,000,000 from consumer -goods industries, as 
they shut down. And that is all we need for the next year. 

Why do we want to introduce labor conscription here, and give Mr. McNutt 

powers as unlimited as those of Hitler? 
We surely have the wit to deal with the matter in a more sensible and democratic 
way. 











In the Strict Military Sense Our Victory Exists 
Only in Potentialities. The Translation of These 
Potentialities into Realities Is the Prime Requi- 
site to Win. 1943 Ought to See Us Doing This. 


The 1943 
Personnel Job 


By Artuur H. Younc 


California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Cal. 


social, economic, and industrial status of individuals and groups, are difficult 
to analyze, and still more difficult to anticipate and control. 

Many of the techniques of industrial relations procedure that have been so 
painstakingly developed, and have served so well in the past, will have to be aban- 
doned, altered, or supplemented almost beyond recognition to meet the stark neces- 
sities of our current needs. Some indications of the revolutionary character of these 
changes may well cause as much concern as to whether they are to be of only tempo- 
tary expediency or are to become permanently incorporated into a new labor rela- 
tions pattern of the future. : 


T= changes that have occurred, and the greater changes still impending in the 


Our Victory Exists in Potentialities 


LLURING for discussion as is this particular subject, it has a far lower priority 
A rating than the subject we are here gathered to discuss. It will be less difficult 
to plan our postwar adjustments after we prove who is the victor. In the strict 
military sense, our victory exists only in potentialities. The translation of those 
potentialities into realities is the prime requisite to win. 

Never before in history has the factory played so important a role in war, and 
the changing of potentialities into realities, actually the winning of this war, is even 
more the responsibility of you men in industry than it is at this time of our soldiers 
and sailors and marines. It is betraying no military secret to say that, by present 
forecasts, the calendar year 1943 will require a total of 7,500,000 persons in the armed 
forces. (Perhaps 10,000,000 in 1944.) 
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Estimates for totals required in other occupations run up to over 55,000,000. 
That is a shift in occupations of millions of people and a probable shift in geo- 
graphic location of most of them. 


Where will we get all these persons for new occupational status? The estimates 
are: 


By reduction of persons engaged in agriculture 

By reduction of persons now unemployed 

By conversion from nondefense employment 

By new additions to the labor force (mostly women) 


Any single item in this summary presents staggering problems in sociology, eco- 


nomics, and other realms, as well as in our indicated sphere of interest, industrial 
relations. 


Can Free Labor Market Continue? 


T THE present time we continue to have what is called a free labor market. Un- 
A der this system, which is the normal situation in peacetime, every employer is 
permitted to follow his own devices in recruiting labor. Every worker is free in his 
choice of a job. Controls are beginning to be exercised, but it is obvious that the 
1943 war production program cannot be manned by this voluntary basis of employ- 
ment. We are obliged to organize the labor market and exercise direction of its 
processes if we are to secure all the necessary new persons for civilian employment. 

And it is equally obvious that the selection of 3,250,000 men for the armed forces 
must be done in consonance with the civilian recruitment if each individual is to be 
so placed that he shall make his maximum contribution of skill and service. 

One need only to note the nationalization of the United States Employment 
Service in December, the occupational questionnaire now being utilized for inven- 
torying the skill of Selective Service Registrants, and the recent appointment of the 
McNutt Man Power Commission to deduce that selection, transfer, placement, and 
retention of persons in either the civilian or the armed forces will soon be under 
strict and centralized control by the federal government. If this be indicated, we 
had best be rapidly overhauling our present practices of hiring and placing. 


If Federal Control It Should Evolve 


Bie THE extent that complete federal control can evolve out of voluntary and ex- 
perimental excursions into the pooling of hiring problems by employers in a 
given industry, or by employers and employees in a given labor market, will we have 
progressively greater efficiency and ultimate success. That we will, and soon, have 
complete federal control of industrial and military recruitment is so firmly my per- 
sonal conviction that I offer no apologies for posing as a prophet. Control of that 


Mature is more necessary here on the Pacific Coast than in any other part of 
the country. 
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Los Angeles Experiment 


LREADY the United States Employment Service has ‘‘experimentally’’ assumed 
A the centralized hiring for all aircraft concerns in the Los Angeles area. The 
fact that the arrangement was largely suggested by the employers’ and employees’ 
representatives made its organization relatively simple and assured its success in 
operation. It is probably the forerunner of similar arrangements on an ever widen- 
ing base. 

In our normal peacetime employment procedure we talk of the ‘‘staff’’ relation- 
ship of the employment manager to the supervisor; we describe him as a sort of coarse 
sieve to sift out manifestly undesirable applicants and refer to the foreman the most 
desirable qualified applicants he can discover by combing, in his own resourceful 
manner, the free labor market. And we insist that the foreman or line supervisor 
shall have final decision as to the applicant's fitness, based on performance on the 
job. Such procedure is just plain common sense for ‘‘ordinary times.”’ 

But the need for 2,800,000 brand new additions to the total labor force this year 
and the transfer of the skills and occupations of another 10,000,000 persons is not 
“ordinary times’! Furthermore, a survey by the United States Employment Service 
gave the following ratio of demand to supply in some selected occupations: 


Tool designers, 51 to 1 

Toolmakers, 25 to 1 

Marine machinists, 22 to 1 

Boring mill operators, 12 to 1 

Ship carpenters and electricians, 7 to 1 
Turret lathe operators, 5 to 1 

Milling machine operators, 3 to 1 


Will Hiring Go to the Government? 


 geraenagee the ‘‘sifting’’ theory is out for the duration. For some occupations 
there will be no qualified applicants, let alone ‘‘the most desirable qualified 
applicants.’’ Final selection of applicants for hiring moves from the control of the 
supervisor to the fiat of the government agent, with the company employment man- 
ager somewhat in the role of a ‘‘material tracer,’’ expediting the hiring process 
rather than conducting it. And you foremen will soon be lucky to get, in answer 
to a requisition for an experienced workman possessed of certain skills or qualified 
for a certain job, a Selective Service registrant possessed of skill or experience only 
remotely related to the specifications of your requisition. 


Selection for Training Now 


5 ee peculiar and valuable technique of selection for the job developed by the employ- 
ment manager will be altered into a peculiar and valuable technique of selection 
for training, if he is to continue in appreciated collaboration. And if both the em- 
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ployment manager and the foreman will but realize that their certain way to win the 
war is by ‘‘converting potentialities into realities,’ their related functions will con- 
tinue on a mutually acceptable and constructive basis, perhaps even more stimulating 
in its challenge to ability and patriotism than any experience yet had. 

The most practical way to obtain the skill necessary for the war program with 
the existing supply of skilled workers is, of course, to utilize existing craftsmen at 
their best skill and upgrade other workers to take over that part of their normal 
work requiring lesser skill. Frequently toolmakers and similar craftsmen are uti- 
lized as supervisors and instructors, and multiply themselves as craftsmen in the 
training of machine hands in one part after another of the carefully broken-down 
job of tool designing, until they are proficient in the over-all function of a tool 
designer. 

Another way to utilize craftsmen at their best skill is, naturally, to keep them 
on that best skill all of their time, instead of doing what is so frequently regular 
practice—that of working a toolmaker part of his time as a machine hand. To 
overcome this, the toolmaker may have to be a more mobile sort of worker than he 
now is—his job may need to be recast as that of a one-man flying squadron serving 
several departments or even plants for that portion of their time that they actually 
need a skilled toolmaker. 

Indeed, I have seen a proposal, considered in the general program for centralizing 
the control of employment in a federal agency, that there be organized just such 
mobile crews of toolmakers, die sinkers, jig and fixture makers, to move from in- 
dustry to industry as the successive changeovers from normal to wartime production 
produce temporary but critical need of their services in great volume. For, contrary 
to popular belief, the conversion of industrial plants from nondefense to war pro- 
duction does not provide a supply of toolmakers, etc., but actually creates a demand 
for additional tool, die, and jig makers. 


Employment Manager a Changed Man 


7 whole business of changing the function of the employment manager over to 
having as his principal concern the training for jobs of the applicants assigned 
by a federal agency has been admirably handled in the area by the Training-Within- 
Industry Section of the War Man Power Commission. The work of the TWI is too 
well known and utilized and contributed to by you men to need description, but its 
intrinsic value is worthy of recognition. 

I realize that what I have dared thus far to suggest smacks of regimentation—of 
bureaucratic control over the functions of our jobs that could easily become abhor- 
rent under other circumstances. But the saving clause in the present situation is 
that it is axiomatic that the only way the totalitarian state powers of our Axis 
enemies can be licked by democratic nations is by their voluntary acceptance of 
controls that must necessarily approach, if not actually encompass, those of a dic- 
tator. 
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And the great satisfaction is that the leadership in that direction is being had 
from capable, experienced counselors in whom Mr. Average John Q. American can 
and does have complete faith. 


Washington Officials Lauded 


I RETURNED recently from a visit in Washington, during which it was my privilege 

to watch and listen to the men who are formulating the policies and procedures 
which may soon govern the participation of industry in this conflict. And I watched 
and listened to men who will make the choice of those policies and procedures and 
be charged, probably, with responsibility for their successful administration. 

I had somewhat the same experience in World WarI. Icame back tremendously 
impressed with the orderliness and planning and utilization of the lessons of experi- 
ence that characterize the present leadership. As a matter of fact, it is generally 
commented upon by those familiar with conditions. And another wholesome side- 
light was the fact that the men I watched and listened to were motivated toward a 
complete and over-all control of the civilian war effort in order that every man and 
every woman might be placed in that position where he or she could give the maxi- 
mum possible contribution to the war effort. 

It is one thing to have the dictator of a totalitarian state mobilize and dominate 
civilian effort into virtual serfdom by force; it is quite another thing to have govern- 
ment agencies voluntarily set up, organized, and staffed by citizens who willingly 
subordinate themselves to a centralized control in order that their united efforts 
may be co-ordinated into uniform and unified effort. And it is just that difference 
that assures the overthrow of our enemies, not alone by our efforts, but because of 
the revolt of their subjugated peoples. 


We Shall Have to Dare to Win 


W yen. have to experiment daringly in our plans to win—experiment without 
experience is recklessness, but experiment based on experience is sound, no 
matter how daring. 

We have developed in this country a particularly extensive and valuable curricu- 
lum of techniques of labor administration and of industrial management. It is per- 
haps true that we have sometimes pursued the development and perfection of a 
specific technique too far—until the technique came to be regarded as a finality in 
itself, rather than a means to anend. Nevertheless, we in the United States have 
managed to evolve ways and means of getting along well together as management 
and employees, and of planning and doing our work well. In this great pooling 
of the nation’s industrial capacity for the war effort, we shall need to alter, amend, 
or supplement almost beyond recognition the practices that have served so well. 
But the very fact that our ultimate planning and doing does evolve voluntarily out 
of tested, proven methods is the best guarantee of their success. 


—Zii-— 
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New Position of Foreman 


HE foreman’s job is going to be more that of a teacher and trainer than ever be- 
T fore—but never before has he had such latent elements of high morale, great 
accomplishment, and personal satisfaction as is contained in this problem of ‘‘trans- 
forming potentialities into realities’’! 

And just how is he to do it? Well, I can’t tell you, and I would be suspicious 
of anyone who said he could, if he thus implied he knew more about the foreman’s 
job than does the foreman himself. 

And how much can one single foreman do in a cataclysm as great as this? I 
can’t measure that, either, but I can say that all of the foremen in this area, resolving 
each and every one today that he would, for the duration, give to his job a conse- 
crated leadership (that a Carpenter once said made Him the servant of all), that 
would resolve potentialities into realities—well, that would just simply and literally 
win the war. It would change ‘‘Too little, too late’’ to ‘Enough, and on schedule.”’ 

May I close with a true story I am very fond of telling? It has to do with an 
incident, or rather two incidents, that taught me more about ‘“‘right human rela- 
tionships in industry’’ and has lightened menial and repetitive tasks more than the 
sum of all other instruction I’ve ever had. And my teacher was a man never recog- 
nized or known as an “‘industrial relations expert,’’ yet every day and every hour 
of every day that he was on his job, he actually was functioning in a manner which 
I or any of my associates who call ourselves industrial relations experts might well 
copy. 

My attitude toward him first took this particular slant when he accompanied 
me on a visit to one of the plants of the International Harvester Company. We 
took a night train from Chicago and arrived at the main office of the plant early in 
the morning, before the general superintendent, on whom we were calling, or, in 
fact, any other member of the office staff, was on the job. About the only person 
on duty was an elevator operator, grim and taciturn in appearance, and even more 
repelling in attitude. 

My friend, whom I will call Mr. Jones, stated that we wished to go to Mr. So- 
and-So’s office. Without a word or a glance in our direction, or anything that 
would dispel the dour cloud about him, he moved to the elevator and, when we had 
followed him into the cage, closed the door, caused the elevator to rise to the desired 
floor, opened the door, and, as we filed out, closed it and descended, leaving us in the 
hallway without a single word of direction. 


Polite Talk 


AM sure that my own countenance displayed anger and affront, but not so that of 
Mr. Jones. His features portrayed, rather, a hurt and a trouble, and after we 
had stood in the hall for a moment he pushed the button and brought the elevator 
and its operator back to our station. Then, in the nicest voice and the most consid- 
erate manner which anyone could use to a peer or superior, he said, in substance, this: 
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“My friend, may I ask your name. I am Mr. Jones, and I want to introduce 
you to Mr. Young. We are officials from the Home Office of the Corporation and 
I see that we have gotten in somewhat early and, perhaps, have disturbed your regu- 
lar routine but, on the other hand, I want to talk to you now about a rather serious 
business matter. 

‘You happen to be the first employee of the International Harvester Company 
that we have met in this town and, were we strangers, I am sure that the first im- 
pression we would have formed of the International Harvester Company would 
not have been favorable. 

‘‘T rather suspect that you do not like your job and, inasmuch as we have nothing 
to do at the present time, and it will not be a waste of your time, may I chat with 
you for just a few minutes. I would like to point out to you that you have a job 
that really is very interesting, and if you will but attempt to realize the fine values 
to you in that job, you can make your work during every day contribute not only to 
your own pleasure but to the pleasure and profit of others as well. 


The Ups and Downs 


I I had your job, I would not think of it as ‘running an elevator.’ I would think 
of it as a job that illustrated the ups and downs of life, and I would think of 
myself as a sort of receptionist for the great International Harvester Company. 
When a stranger entered the door of the hall opposite my elevator, I would be ready 
to greet him with a smile. I would seek to pride myself on my ability to recognize 
him and, perhaps, call him by name if he had ever been here before but, in any event, 
I would assume that I was the official greeter of the International Harvester 
Company. 

“If it were a bright and sunshiny day, I would call his attention to it with a smile 
on my face, and, if the weather were the reverse of that, I would remark that perhaps 
there is more sunshine from within than without, and I would ask him whom he 
wished to see. I would usher him into my elevator as if he were a distinguished 
guest and, as I deposited him on the correct floor, I would direct him to whomever 
would properly and thereafter take care of him, and part with some cheery word of 
adieu. 

‘You did not know, when we came into the building, but that we were im- 
portant potential customers of the Harvester Company and, certainly, if we had been, 
or if we had come on some controversial matter, our feelings toward the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company would not have been helped by the manner in which you 
greeted us. 

‘‘Now, my friend—and, by the way, what is your name—I shall remember you 
the next time I see you, whether you remember meornot. Ah, yes,Mr. Doe! Well, 
I am very happy to meet you, and I just want to say that this little talk we have had 
here goes no further. It is just between us girls! I am not going to make a com- 
plaint to anyone, and I am giving you this little sermon only because I think it may 
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be helpful to you in making your work and therefore your life, and the life of the 
people who live with you, a happier one.”’ 


A Sweetened Pickle 


ELL, it was about the neatest job of its kind I had ever seen, and on a return 
\ V visit to that plant, some months later, I found that elevator man a changed 
person. Not only was his recognition of me instantaneous and cordial, and withal 
dignified, but later in the day, when I had occasion to remark to the general super- 
intendent on the excellence of the training he had given his receptionist-elevator 
operator, he remarked to the effect that it was a matter of comment to all of John 
Doe’s associates regarding the change that had come over hitn; that whereas he had 
formerly been just a ‘‘first class pickle,’’ to use his words, he had recently developed 
into one of the brightest and cheeriest men on the place, and simply radiated sun- 
shine. 

My next experience with this same Mr. Jones was at the Harvester Plant in 
Hamilton, Ontario, which we visited together and, after having attended a meeting 
of the Works Council, we were shown over the plant. We met, at his place of work, 
one of the employee members of the Works Council, a Scotchman, and, naturally, 
very reserved in manner and perhaps of dour appearance, who was operating a ma- 
chine which cut into proper lengths from long bars the steel rods which were later 
to become spokes in the wheels of the agricultural machines manufactured at that 
plant. 


The Spoke Cutter 


M* JONEs stopped to chat with this chap and, to open the conversation, said, 
“Mr. Dickson, just what is your job?’’ The reply was, “‘Cutting spokes.’’ 
Mr. Jones said, ‘‘Is that all?’’ and the reply was, ‘‘Aye, sir, it is nothing but that. 
From the time I start work in the morning until I stop in the afternoon I cut spokes, 
and I stand here at this machine all day long and cut spokes.”’ 

Mr. Jones said, “Well, Mr. Dickson, that does not sound like an interesting 
job.”’ 

Mr. Dickson said, ‘Indeed, it is not. It is just about as tedious and monoto- 
nous as a job could be.”’ 

Mr. Jones said, ‘“Well, Mr. Dickson, I wonder if that is your fault or the fault 
of the job?’’ 

Mr. Dickson replied, ‘Well, sir, I am sure it is not my fault for I do my work 
well.”’ 


Is It Work? 
r YEs, you do your work well, but you do it as work.”’ 
‘*But what else is it, sir?’’ 
“Well, let’s see. Let me tell you how I would look at your occupation, if I 
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had it to do. These spokes you are cutting now—I take it from their size 
and length that they are to go into the wheels of an eight-foot binder.”’ 

“That's right, sir.’ 

“How many spokes in a wheel? Do you know?”’ 

“No, sir, I don’t. Isimply get my shop order to cut so many spokes.”’ 

‘Well, you do see the ei ight-foot binders here in the plant, don’t you?”’ 

“Oh, yes, many of them.’ 

“Well, I happen to know that there are 24 of these spokes in each of the two 
wheels on that binder, and now I would just like to reveal anette to you about 
your job that you have not sensed. 

“It takes about two minutes to cut 24 spokes, or four minutes to cut enough 
spokes for the two wheels on the binder, and in every hour you have enough spokes 
for fifteen binders. Now, I happen to know something about the number of this 
particular binder scheduled for the current operations, and you could find that out, 
or you could figure it out for yourself from the shop order. Now, let’s see, I am 
pretty good at figures,’’ and here Mr. Jones took out his pocket memorandum book 
and pencil and, after very rapid calculation said, ‘‘Do you agree with me that it is 
about two miles from here to the top of the hill on which the hospital is located, 
over there?”’ 

“Aye, sir, I think that’s about right.”’ 

‘Well, as I figure it, you will make wheels enough for binders which, if placed 
side by side, would reach from here across to that hilltop, and I think, if I had your 
job, I would think that instead of just cutting spokes, cutting spokes, cutting spokes, 
cutting spokes, and nothing else all day long, I would be envisioning one wheel, 
two wheels, one binder; one wheel, two wheels, two binders, and watch that line 
of binders spread across the valley until, when my shop order was done, and the 
spokes were all cut, the row of binders in my mind picture would be complete, and 
then I think I would make a little inquiry and I would find out something of the 
average acreage that each one of these binders would cut in a season. 


Binders Two Miles Wide 


yoni a figure I happen to know, but it is also one that you could easily get by a 
little inquiry. And now, let me do a little more figuring,’’ and, after another 
short session with his pocket notebook and pencil he said, ‘“That row of binders, 
two miles wide will, on the average, cut an acreage which would be equivalent to a 
swath two miles wide, and reaching from here to Toronto, nearly forty miles away. 
So, with this knowledge, I would start my row of binders in motion. Perhaps I 
would not wait to start the binders at work until I had completed the row, but, as 
soon as I had finished the two wheels of the first binder, I would start it on its way 
and I would be thinking of the fresh hay and, later, the golden ripening grain that 
would fall in its path. I would think of the farm house near the shed where the 
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binder would rest at night, and I would think of the cattle and horses that would 
feed on the hay, and the other farm animals that would feed on the grain, and then, 
when I began to cut spokes for the hay tender, or the grain planter, or the big Har- 
vester Thresher, I would think of those spokes and those machines as things that 
I myself was creating or, at least, largely helping to create, and it seems to me that 
instead of my job being just one of cutting spokes, cutting spokes, cutting spokes, I 
was really playing a very important part in a very important industry and if I am 
not mistaken, the closing whistle would blow a lot earlier every day for me than it 
would if I had been looking on my job in that way.”’ 


Meet My Missus 


I VISITED the plant just a month later, without Mr. Jones, and, after the Works 

Council meeting was over, Mr. Dickson drew me to one side and said, ‘‘Mr. 
Young, is Mr. Jones with you?’’ I said no, and that I was sorry he was not. Mr. 
Dickson said, ‘‘Will he be coming here again?”’ and I replied that I thought he would. 
Mr. Dickson said, ‘““Well, I wonder if it would be asking too much to‘have Mr. 
Jones come out to my house to meet my Missus. She wants very much to meet him, 
for I'll tell you this—that ever since Mr. Jones talked to me as he did on that visit 
about my job, my work has been different, and I myself have changed, for my wife 
asked me what in the world had come over me to make me so happy in my work, 
- and so happy in my home. I told her what Mr. Jones had said to me, and we think 
that it was a greater sermon than either of us have ever heard in a church, and I would 
like to ask you, on my behalf, to arrange to have Mrs. Dickson entertain Mr. Jones 
at our home.”’ 


Little Things Make Big Wars 


HESE afe true stories. They are my sermon. If they are only fractionally as 
T fruitful to you as they have been to me, then they will aid you in so addressing 
yourself to the most menial or monotonous task that the job will become a chal- 
lenging one, and an instrumentality of happiness rather than a humdrum and mo- 
notonous task. 

The recollection of Mr. Jones’s experience will also, perhaps only occasionally, 
but more and more frequently as you realize the enjoyment that can be had from so 
doing, help you to suggest to others at opportune times and in appropriate manners 
as simple a device as this I have related to bring sunshine and happiness and good- 
will, and to do away with ‘‘the little things that sometimes make big wars.”’ 

Presented at the General Session of the First Southern California Management Conference 
on ‘Manning and Managing Our Arsenal,’’ held at the California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. 











We Look upon the German Army as a Hated 
and Despised Group of Individuals. But to 
Those of Us Interested in Structure and Principles 
of Operation and in Effectiveness of Organization 
There is Much to be Gained by a study of This 
War Machine. 


Simplified 


Office Supervision 


By L. E. Isaacson 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


many people do I need to produce the work which is required from me? On 

what basis do I make this estimate? How do I know what work is done 
and what work is not done right now in the office? How doI know that the work 
I expect from any given individual is the correct amount? How do I know, in re- 
placing old and experienced help, what effect a new and green clerk will have upon 
the production of the office? On what basis may I make a promise for the delivery 
of special reports? You can go on and on asking this type of question. 

It was the inability to answer this type of question, which caused the original 
development of a schedule board. The best way I can describe this to you, is to 
give you the history which led to its original installation and facts about its de- 
velopments. 


H: are a few simple questions that any office man might ask himself. How 


Always Behind Schedule 


= problem concerned a group of 25 clerks who calculated incentive pay for 35 
departments employing approximately 4,500 persons, in plants manufacturing 
paper, metal sundries, synthetic chemicals, as well as a distilling plant, a recovery 
plant, and others. Besides figuring incentive pay, it was also the responsibility of 
this group of clerks to distribute the payroll, day work included, for the entire plant 
of approximately 12,000 people. This work necessitated a finely balanced mecha- 
nism, because the work week closed on Saturday night and the first payday was on 
the following Tuesday. In order to meet this tight schedule, it was required that 
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the week’s work be concluded Tuesday night at five o'clock. Incidentally, up to 
the advent of the schedule board, this schedule had been met only twice since its 
installation some years previous. There you have a brief over-all picture of the 
group’s function. 

Over a period of time it had become increasingly apparent that supervision’s 
control of this group was not all that it should be. A number of embarrassing cir- 
cumstances came to light which definitely proved this point. In order to combat 
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this condition time studies had been installed previously on approximately 40% of 
the work. These time studies had been installed for control, not for incentive 
purposes. However, even with the increased production which was indicated by 
this measurement, the operation of the group did not smooth out, and it became 
apparent that measurement in itself was not the complete answer. 

Attempting to analyze the cause of the breakdown, the group leader and de- 
partment supervisor became more and more convinced that one person could not 
carry all the details required for control in his mind, as so many of us attempt to do 
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SIMPLIFIED OFFICE SUPERVISION 


and also, that the group leader did not have the correct tools to control the work. 
Out of this analysis came the definition of one of the main responsibilities of the 
group leader. This definition was simply: To accomplish the work on schedule. 


Trouble Spots Spotted 


iw oRDER to reach this objective, all trouble spots must be discovered immediately, 
and nothing must be forgotten. In plain words, we needed a foolproof memory. 
To attain this foolproof memory a schedule board was suggested and installed. 
The present board, as shown in Exhibit 1, lists the days of the period down the left- 
hand side, and the names of the clerks across the top. There is a hook in each square. 
All the work was divided into natural groups and these were considered as complete 
tasks. As shown at the bottom of Exhibit 1, a work ticket was made out for each 
task indicating the time and day due into the group, the operation name, whether 
weekly or periodical, the name of the operator to whom it was assigned, and the 
time and day due out of the group. Work tickets are of four different colors, one 
color for each of four weeks. These work tickets are placed on the board under the 
clerk’s name and on the day on which the job is scheduled to be completed. The 
clerk is asked to do one thing: To remove from the board, at the end of each day, all 
tickets for tasks which are completed, and place them on the ‘‘completed’’ hook at 
bottom of the board. 7 


Clerks Not Tormented 


ow let us take stock and see what we have accomplished. In front of us at all 
N times we have a picture of what is not done, whether it is late or not, and if 
late, how late. No longer is it necessary for the group leader to hamper each clerk 
and torment him with repeated questions of, ‘‘How are you getting along?’ and 
‘‘When will you be finished?’’ etc. Now he can immediately see the trouble spots 
in each clerk’s position and needs only inquire about that which is not up to schedule. 

The psychological objection of a clerk admitting that he is behind in his work 
is at once erased. Psychologically, also, the fact that everyone else in the depart- 
ment is aware of his being behind causes him to put forth more effort to overcome 
his handicap. Both departmental supervision and the group leader now have assur- 
ance that routine tasks and duties have not been forgotten or overlooked. We now 
have our automatic foolproof memory. At this stage, however, we have not yet 
produced the work on time which is what we set out to do. 


Each Task Measured 


HE Next step was to establish a measure of all tasks as represented on the schedule 
board, and a measure of each clerk's individual ability, and bring these two 
measures together so that an adequate and intelligent assignment of work might be 
made. This was done by applying to each work ticket the normal time which that 
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task should require. These times were taken from the standards which were already 
available, and from estimates that we found would answer our problem of scheduling 
to insure production of the tasks within the time allowed. 

An individual graph was used to correlate each clerk’s assigned work and indi- 
vidual ability. By simply adding the tickets as assigned on the board for each day, 
and plotting this total on the graph, a curve of each clerk’s scheduled work by days 
was atfrived at. This is shown on Exhibit 2 by the ‘‘schedule’’ line. Some of these 
schedule curves were really astounding. A few of the peaks and valleys could im- 


EXHIBIT 2 
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mediately be traced to faulty estimates, but by far the greater percentage was simply 
due to faulty assignments. 


Measure Each Clerk’s Ability 


HE next procedure was to measure the individual ability of each clerk. At 
T first this was simply a matter of judgment and a straight line representing the 
group leader’s opinion of each individual clerk’s ability was drawn on the chart. 
This is the dashed line in the illustration. Later this line was adjusted to conform 
to actual performance. 
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SIMPLIFIED OFFICE SUPERVISION 


For the first time the reason for the failure of this group to meet its duties was 
apparent, plainly visible in graph form. The wide gaps between the schedule 
curve and the clerk’s ability curve must be the cause of the failure. It could now 
be seen what to do to accomplish the main objective of getting the work out as 
planned. By re-scheduling the assignment of tasks so that the two curves were as 
near together as possible, we had every reason to expect that the work would be 
completed as planned. By studying individual graphs and by observation this 
reassignment of tasks to conform to the available eftort is fairly easy. 


Mary’s Case Analysed 


[” us analyze the specific case shown as Exhibit 2. First, the data in the 
upper lefthand corner indicates that for each week the worker had 2,101 min- 
utes of scheduled work, and she was producing at an average of 2,200 minutes of 
work each week based on estimated ability. Certainly she would be able to accom- 
plish her work on schedule. But then, look at line 1 on the graph. On Thursday 
she will nicely meet her schedule, on Friday she will fall behind, on Monday she will 
still be behind. On Tuesday she will begin to pull out and on Wednesday she will 
finally get her head above water one day behind schedule but just in time to go under 
again for the next week. Small wonder that she gets discouraged. 

Now let us see what the group leader accomplished with this same case. The 
first change in the assignment is recorded by line 2, and indicates one step toward 
straightening out and leveling this assignment line with the ability line. The 
second change is represented by line 3. You will note that both of these made some 
change in the assignment to this individual by taking work away from her on those 
particular days and assigning it to other employees. 


Good Adjustment Obtained 


ov cannot get to the final result in one step. These moves were preparatory 
Y to the final assignment of work as represented by line 4. Notice how the 
final line 4 almost exactly conforms to the ability line. This chart represents an 
actual case although the figures are fictitious. 

In looking over what had been accomplished, at this point we found that we 
had our automatic foolproof memory and that we had arrived at the objective, which 
was to accomplish the work on schedule. We also had the very satisfying knowl- 
edge that the assignment of work to individual clerks was fair and attainable. 

With the material now on hand, two operating reports were started, a Daily 
Summary Report, Exhibit No. 3, and an Over- or Under-Manned Report. By adding 
the number of minutes on the tickets which are behind time on the board and by 
carrying this total forward to the Daily Summary Report, this shows an immediate 
picture of the department as a whole. The timeliness of this report is important 
as it shows the condition of the department as of 8 o’clock each morning and is 
completed by 8:45 each morning. 
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How Supervisor Works 


ow for a moment let us put ourselves in the position of the department super- 
N visor on any morning. At 8:45 A. M. a loose-leaf book is placed on his desk. 
First he looks at the summary of the group and determines each clerk’s position in 
relation to his schedule. If things are bad in a certain spot, as with J. Doe who is 
679 minutes behind, he may go to the schedule board and observe the detail, contact 
the group leader, and start corrective measures if the group leader hasn't already 






































EXHIBIT 3 
Dairy SumMaARY REPORT 

11/8 11/ 11/10 11/13 11/14 

WED. THURS. FRI. MON. TUES. 
M. Jones 100 
R. Roe — 40 
J. Doe 679 
Total 739 











done so. Then the Over-or Under-Manned Report to check his budget. When he 
has finished this, he has not only completed a quick review of this group, but he 
has also obtained a very clear idea as to what kind of a job his group leader is giving 
him. Moreover, he is left free to give his time to development work, unhampered 
by worries concerning the detail of the group. 

Although it has taken time, and although we have not achieved perfection, 
our goal has been reached. You may find the concrete results of this program in- 
teresting. 

Extract from a paper presented at the Detroit Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association, published through the courtesy of that Association. 
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To Keep the Work of a Unit Going at Full Speed 
a Supervisor who Feels He Must Spend Part 
Time on Productive Work Himself Should Make 
Sure that He Schedules All Necessary Supervisory 
Activity First.’ 


How to 
Supervise 


By R. W. Apams anp A. W. Ponp 
Kearny, N. J. 


N THE complexity of present day industrial effort, it is a rare individual who can 
l work satisfactorily without supervision, in some degree or kind, that originates 
outside himself. And rarer still is the group of individuals who can do the 
same thing. It is desirable then, to pose the question, and seek the answer: What 
is the origin, purpose and basic method of industrial supervision? 


Purpose of Supervision 


F YOU were a punch press operator, a cabinet maker, a storage battery assembler, 
I or a typewriter repairman, and found that the amount of output you could pro- 
duce each working day was sufficient for the business at hand, that would be 
fine. If the required output were increased by a relatively small margin, you might 
still take care of it by more intensive work methods or by overtime work, and that 
would still be satisfactory. But what if the demand should increase two, fifteen, 
or one hundred fold? It is obvious that it would be impossible to turn out all this 
work unaided and with your own hands. The next step would then be to employ 
extra help to assist you with the output. 

Now as soon as you have help in this work, your unit has changed its status 
from that of an individual to that of a group of individuals. Anda group, almost 
without exception, requires supervision to direct its work with any real degree of 
efficiency toward the intended objectives. You may or may not be the one selected 
to supervise this particular group. But regardless of who is selected, always 
remember this fundamental point whenever you think of supervision; there is only 
one basic origin, purpose and necessity for supervision in industry, and that is to 
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turn out, with the aid of those under your supervision, more productive work than 
you could possibly turn out by yourself. ‘‘So long as a group is involved, this point 
is a truism, whether the work involved is tangible as in the illustrations cited, or 
in other activities as they taper off into the less material, such as inspection ac- 
tivities, research work, engineering effort, selling, accounting, office administration, 
business management or even the supervision of supervisors. 


Part-time Supervision 


UPPOSE you were working alone at any of the activities suggested above. Suppose 
S others had to be added because of the increased demand for the product you alone 
had previously supplied. Some one would then have to supervise and direct the 
work of the unit that had now become a group. And finally, suppose you were 
selected to supervise this particular group. So long as the group remained relatively 
small, you would still be able to continue part time with your productive effort as 
before, while the rest of the time you would want and have to devote to the duties 
of supervising the others; telling them what to do and when to do it, teaching them 
how to do it, checking the quantity and possibly the quality of their work, keeping 
records, planning the work, adjusting misunderstandings, etc. 

Depending on the number of additional workers in your unit or on the intricacy 
of the work, you would find you could profitably spend much, little or none of your 
time on the physical output itself. In any theoretical case, as either the number of 
workers or the complications of the type of work increase, the supervisor will find 
he can spend less and less time on physical output, and must spend more and more 
time at supervision and personnel activities if he is going to keep his head above 
water. Not too far along in this theoretical direction comes the time when he will 
have to spend his entire time administratively if he is not to sink altogether. 


Education in the Art of Supervision 


OMPETITION in sports is keen. In life it is keener. If a man plays golf for 
C pleasure, it does not much matter whether he perfects his follow-through or 
other golfing techniques. But if he wants to earn his living at it, or if he wants to 
play competitively and with a reasonable showing against a professional, half- 
measures are not enough. The professional golfer is superior to the average amateur 
because he knows how to play. He came to know how because he took the pains to 
seek, study, and practice the fundamentals of the game. No matter how much 
pleasure we may get out of working, the fact still remains that most of us have to 
work for our living. To enable us to do so as well as possible, we somehow arrange 
for having training administered tous. We enter industry, we attend a trade school, 
or we go to college. 

We learn to become punch press operators, electricians, engineers or accountants. 
As a result, we advance in or become employed by industry. We do tolerably well 
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at our chosen occupations, and, according to our several abilities, we grow in them. 
Then comes a time of company expansion, and we are selected to take supervisory 
positions. But have no vain illusions! Very few of us are so chosen because of our 
present abilities as supervisors. 


Why we Are Chosen 


ia rest of us, the vast majority, are cHosen because someone in authority believes 
we have the potential ability to learn, and to continue to grow in a new pro- 
fession—that of supervision, for don’t forget supervision is a profession by itself, 
and is different in its fundamentals of make-up and successful operation from those 
of punch press operating, selling, accounting or engineering. Thereafter, for such 
is human nature, we hope to be able to continue earning our living in this new pro- 
fession the rest of our working lives. 

If we learned the fundamentals of punch press operating, of electrical installa- 
tion, of engineering, of accounting, or even of golf playing to help us earn a more 
adequate living, why is it not just as logical to learn—by taking the necessary pains 
to seek, study, and diligently practice the fundamentals of supervision when we find 
we are suddenly projected into that profession? 


Why Not Train Before Promotion 


Hy do we not more often attempt to do this before we are called to supervisory 

V \ posts? It seems as though personal self interest would indicate the desir- 

ability of such action. Why does not industry more often insist on giving such train- 

ing to its employees when they are appointed to supervisory posts, or even better, 

to its more promising employees before they are so appointed? It seems as though 

corporate self interest would dictate the necessity for such a course in this world of 
free, and therefore competitive, enterprise. 

A man may produce a certain quantity and quality of output by just starting in 
and trying to learn the toolmaking profession by himself and without outside in- 
struction. With adequate and guided training, he would be expected to improve 
vastly in both quantity and quality of work. Similarly, is it not only common 
sense to expect that a supervisor would be vastly superior in quantity and quality 
of supervisory output after a program of intentional training in the fundamentals of 
the profession of supervision, than he had been before? Does industry ever employ 
as a journeyman toolmaker one who is untrained in that profession? Of course not. 
Does industry ever train toolmakers wholly by the trial and error method? Of 
course not. 

Does industry ever advance into supervisory responsibilities an employee who 
is untrained in that profession? Does industry ever train employees in the art of 
supervision wholly by the cut and try, do or die, sink or swim, fail or succeed 
method? Such cases have been reported. 
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How to Schedule Supervising Time 


F, as has been averred above, it can be conceded that the only origin, purpose and 
I necessity for industrial supervision is to turn out, with the aid of those under his 
supervision, more productive work than one could possibly turn out by himself, 
then the logical and inevitable conclusion must be: it is of first importance that a 
supervisor devote his time first, foremost, and as far as it reaches, to supervision proper. 
After this condition has been fulfilled, he may then schedule whatever time he has 
left over for working on the output part of the job. 

The follow-through of this line of reasoning is as smooth as the follow-through 
of a good golfer. For if the individual in question has time to do all the work 
himself, he needs no help and he is not then a supervisor. As soon as he has other 
people working for him, he automatically becomes a supervisor, whether or not he 
is given the title, and his job then is to work his unit (consisting now of himself 
and others) to its fullest effectiveness. 


Supervision Comes First 


F A supervisor does not give his time first to supervisory duties, then while he, 
I one man, is turning out production work, he may be holding up the production 
work of several others while he is making them wait for him to attend to their 
administrative needs. 

Fortunate in this respect is the supervisor of upper rank. For with no chance 
for voluntary choice in the matter and by dint of circumstances he is forced to spend 
100% of his time supervising. The lot of the first line supervisor is not always so 
easy—and yet what supervising job is more important! The first line supervisor 
in many cases is faced with the necessity of deciding for himself whether to work at 
a certain given time on productive output, or on supervisory duties. Such a person 
in some cases might hold that he had not enough men, or any one man properly 
trained, to do certain parts of the productive job; and that he is therefore obliged 
to do these parts himself. If so, then when the time comes that he has to meet a 
short schedule on these parts of the job, he cannot (as he sees it) take time out to 
consult with his subordinates on their parts of the work. 

But from the standpoint of overall efficiency, can such a course be considered desir- 
able? To be sure, if the supervisor devotes so much time to supervision that he has to 
let go by default some of the parts of the productive work he had intended to do 
himself, then in just that degree and over a short period of time, his organization 
may be getting out less production than he had hoped for. But should he attempt 
to correct this difficulty by giving over his entire time for a period to productive 
effort and in so doing holds up part of the work of several of his men because he 
is not available for consultation or the giving of instructions, then the organization 
will experience a further loss, rather than gain, of efficiency. 
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Best to Train Men 


or the long pull, his better course is to spend the necessary time to train his men 
F.. do all production parts of the work of the unit, and then to work on them 
himself only during those parts of the time when there are actually no calls for his 
supervisory attention. The supervisor in this situation is much like the parent of a 
small child just learning to pick up his toys or dress himself. It is so much easier 
and quicker to do the job one’s self than to teach and induce the child to do it, that 
the parent is often tempted to give in and do the job himself. Yet the wise parent 
knows that the best course by far is to spend the extra minutes necessary now to train 
him to do the job in order to save the extra hours that would be spent doing it for 
him a myriad times in the future. 


Depressing Effect 


HOLLY aside from the loss of tangible efficiency based on the immediate delays 
\ \ to the job, it has a depressing effect of no small importance on the morale, re- 
spect, and cooperative tendencies of the supervisee to be told, in effect, ‘Oh yes, Iam 
your supervisor all right, but I haven't time to talk to you just now. See me on Wed- 
nesday about that job.’’ If a subordinate’s part of the jobisnot important to the 
supervisor, how can the subordinate be expected to consider that it is important to 
himself? Perhaps you think a subordinate ought not to feel that way. But is it not 
true that if human nature could be dependent upon always to do just what super- 
visors think it should, there would be no need for supervisors? Supervisors are 
needed because human nature has to be dealt with as it is, not as it ought to be. 


Supervision a Profession 


UPERVISION is necessary, especially for directive group work in industry. The 
one basic origin, purpose and necessity for supervision in industry is to turn out, 
with the aid of those under his supervision, more productive work than one could 
possibly turn out by himself. Supervision is a separate profession, and an art by 
itself. It has its own set of fundamental precepts, rules and techniques of operation. 
It is essential either that industry train certain of its people in the profession of 
supervision, or that these people arrange for their own training therein. Some 
supervisors can afford to spend part time on the productive portions of the job, 
while others will have to devote full time to supervision alone. To keep the work 
of a unit going at full effectiveness, a supervisor who feels he must spend part time 
on productive effort should make sure that he schedules all necessary supervisory 
activity first and then uses whatever time he may have left over for productive work, 
rather than vice versa, for unless he does this, both moral and mechanical efficiency 
will be impaired. 








Book Reviews 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN WAR CONTRACTS 
TOWARDS OUR TRUE INHERITANCE 


Published by the International Labor Office. Washington, D. C. 1942. Paper 
Covers. 60 &77pp. 25¢ each 


Here are two interesting studies on problems that loom big for labor; namely, 


wartime contracts and what should be done about the after-effects of the war. 
The first report is a study of labor conditions in war contracts in Great Britain, 


Canada and the United States. Labor clauses in contracts, general legislation and 
collective bargaining come in for careful scrutiny. The underlying premise seems 
to be that there is no point in including special labor clauses in Government con- 
tracts unless the standards they set ‘‘are superior to those gained by general legisla- 
tion.”’ 

In drafting special labor clauses, What conditions of employment should be 
covered? What standard of hours, wages and other conditions of employment 
should Governments prescribe for war work? Should Governments as model 
employers set standards higher than are customary in the same industries for normal 
peace-time work? Or should they seek, in agreement with the employers and 
workers, to set standards as will be conducive to maximum production? These 
questions enjoy a broad discussion and are very well handled. It is apparent that 
as full economic mobilization is approached, with the Government directly or 
indirectly the employer of all persons engaged in work of national wartime impor- 
tance, Government policy becomes the main determinant of the general level of 
money wages. 

Throughout the war, plans and circumstances will inevitably be subject’ to 
continual and sudden change, and means must be found to adapt working arrange- 
ments to actual Conditions in a way which will respect the legitimate interests and 
command the ready assent of all concerned. In practice, the report contends, the 
only such means is the method of joint negotiations and collective agreement. The 
I.L.O. recognizes the role of the employer in what his ‘‘full participation’’ should be 
and suggests that the leading general organizations of employers and workers should 
take part. In many cases they may have to amend their customary demands, even 
existing practices, for wartime relaxation or at least for the duration. 

The seeond report treats of postwar problems facing labor, and to some extent, 
employers. It is not unlikely that when any reconstruction conference is called after 
this world war the leaders will turn to the International Labor Organization for 
part of its machinery. No other organization has made so clearcut an issue of what 
it expects to face after this great world struggle has spent itself. 
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